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Indeed it was but juft that the fined lines in nature fhould 
be drawn upon the moft durable ground. Pope. 

io. The plain fong; thetune on which delcants are railed. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I'll build a holy defcant. Shake/. R. Ill* 
n. Firfthint; firft traces of an invention; that which gives 
occafion to the reft. 

Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention found. 

Yet love refin’d upon the former ground ; 

'1‘hat way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, 

Purfuing hate, nowferv’d to bring two lovers nigh. Dryden. 

12. The firft principles of knowledge. 

The concords will eafily be known, if the fore grounds be 
thoroughly beaten in. Preface to Accidence. 

Here ftatefmen, or of them they which can read. 

May of their occupation find (hegrounds. Donne. 

Alter evening repafts, ’till bed-time, their thoughts will be 
beft taken up in the cafy grounds of religion, and the ftory of 
feripture. Milton on Education. 

13. The fundamental caufe; the truereafon; original principle. 
He dtfired the fteward to tell him particularly th e ground and 

event of this accident. Sidney. 

Making happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, and good 
news the argument of his forrow. Sidney , b. ii. 

'I hc ufe and benefit of good laws all that live under them 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and 
firft original caufcs from whence they have fprung be un¬ 
known. Hooker , b.i./.i. 

Thou could'ft not have difeern’d 
Fraud in the ferpent, fpeaking as he fpake, 

No ground of enmity between us known. Met. Par. Lojl. 
Nor did cither of them ever think fit to make any parti¬ 
cular relation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the 
caufcs of their mifadventures. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. Rofcomm. 
Love once given from her, and plac’d in you. 

Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Dryden. 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is 
fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that nature hath 
not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

Upon that prince’s death, although the grounds of our quar¬ 
rel with France had received no manner of addition, yet this 
lord thought fit to alter his fentiments. Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeffors of Chriftianity 
was without any vifibl e grounds and caufes, and contrary to all 
human probability and appearance. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

14. The field or place of aft ion. 

Here was thy end decreed, when thefe men rofe; 

And ev’n with theirs this aft thy death did bring, 

Or haften’d at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel’s C. War. 
T5. The fpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or 
retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to lofe 
ground. Sidney. 

Hcartlcfs they fought, and quitted foon their ground, 
While our’s with eafy vi ftory were crown’d. Dr yd. Aureng. 
He has loft p ound sit the latter end of the day, by purfuing 
his point too far, like the prince of Conde at the battle of 
Scnepa. Dryden s Fables, Preface. 

j6. The intervening fpace between the flyer and purfuer. 
Ev’ning niift, 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the marUh glides. 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heels. 

Homeward returning. Milton's Paradift Loft, b. xii. 

Superiors think it a detradlion from their merit to fee ano¬ 
ther get ground upon them, and overtake them in the purfuits 
of glory. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Even whilft we fpcak our conqueror comes on, 

And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 

17. T he ftate in which one is with refpeft to opponents or com¬ 
petitors. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

They never then had fprung. Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king. 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel. 

To make them ftronger. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
He will ftand his ground againft all the attacks that can be 
made upon his probity. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, 
we have gotten none upon our vices, the worft enemies of the 
two; but are even fubdued and led captive by the one, while 
we triumph fo glorioufly over the others. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

18. State of progrefs or receflion. 

I have known fo many great examples of this cure, and 
heard of its being fo familiar in Auftria, that I wonder it has 
gained no more ground in other places. Temple. 

The fquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her cage: 
flie runs apace, and wearies herfelf with her continual mo¬ 
tion, and gets no ground. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

19. The foil to fet a thing off. 
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Like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. ^boiefpi OTt 

ToGround. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix on the ground. 

Wherever (he had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 
coiild force her to retire. Rambltr 

2. To found as upon caufe or principle. 

Wifdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of com- 
parifon. Hooker, h i. yvg 

It may ferve us to ground conjeftures more approaching to 
the truth than we have hitherto met with. 

If your own aftions on your will you ground. 

Mine (hall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. Aurengz 
Some eminent fpirit, having fignalized his valour, W 
comes to have influence on the people, to grow their leader 
in warlike expeditions; and this is grounded upon the princi¬ 
ples of nature and common reafon, which, where prudence 
and courage are required, rather incite us to fly to a fmgl e 
perfon than a multitude. Stvifi. 

3. To fettle in firft principles or rudiments of knowledge. 

Being rooted and pounded in love' Eph. iii, j- 

Ground. The preterite and part, paff of grind. 

Fie took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exo. xxxii. 20. 

How dull and rugged, ere *tis pound 
And polifh’d, looks a diamond ? Hudilras , p. iii. 

Ground is much ufed in compofition for that which is next 
the ground, or near the ground. 

Gro'und-ash. n.f Afaplinof a(h taken from the ground; 
not a branch cut from a tree. 


A lance of tough groundajh the Trojan threw. 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. • Drydeits/E*. 
Some cut the young afhes off about an inch above the 
ground, which caufes them to make very large ftraight (hoots, 
which they call groundajh. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Gro'und-bait. n.f. [from ground and bait.] Abaitmadeof 
barley or malt boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle, finks to the bottom, and 
draws the fifh to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after to call 
your groundbait, and to filh. Walton s Angler. 

Gro'und-floor. n.f. I ground and foor.] The lower ftory of 
a houfe. 

Gro'und-ivy. n.f. [ hedcra terrijlris, Latin.] Alehoof, or 
tunhoof. 

The fhoots trail upon the ground, and emit roots from 
almoft every joint, which fallen themfelves into the earth: 
the leaves are round ifh, thick, rough, and crenated oh the 
edges: the helmet of the flower is roundifh, bifid, and re- 
flexed: the beard or lower lip is trifid, or cut into three fig¬ 
ments ; the middle ferment is broad and bifid, and the flowers 
are produced at the joints of the fhoots. The fpccies are, firft, 
common groundivy, or gill-go-by-grotind ; and fecond, Idler 
groundivy. Miller. 

Alehoof or poundivy is, in my opinion, of the molt ex¬ 
cellent ufe and virtue of any plants among us. Tetnplt. 

Ground-oak. n.f. [ ground and oak.'] 

If the planting of oaks were more in ufe for underwood* 
it would fpoil the coopers trade for the making of hoops, 
either of hafel or afh; becaufe one hoop made of the young 
fhoots of a groundoak, would outlaft fix of the beft afh. Mrt. 

Gro'und-pjne. n.f [ chamapitys , Latin.] 

The leaves are narrow and trifid; the flower labiated: the 
place of the creft of the flower is fupplied with little teeth. 
the lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle fegment 
being fplit again into two parts. The flowers rarely grow « 
whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of tK 
leaves. Miller. , 

The whole plant has a very Angular fmcll, refembling tni 
of refin ; whence its name groundpine. It grows on dry aw 
barren hills, and in fome places on the ditch-banks by r0 ' ' 
fides. It is highly extolled, by the generality of ro. ca ,* .* 
ters, as an aperient, ccphalick, and nervous medicine; b ‘ 
is however little ufed at prefent. Hill’s Mat-1 

Gro'und-plate. n.f. [ In archite£hire. ] Thc_ outers * 
pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, and ftam« 1 
one another with mortifes and tennons. In thefe alw 
mortifes made to receive the tennons of the joifts, 
and girders; and fometimes the trimmers for the ^ 
and chimney way, and the binding joift- ' 

In the orthographical fehemes there fhould be a true c 1 
tion, if it be a timber-building, of the feveral fize» 0 , 

groundplates, breaft-fummers, and beams.. Mortimer s 

Gro'und-plot. n.f. 

1. The ground on which any building is placed. , 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ll thou find any Imiiigr 
plot for hope to dwell upon ? 

2. The ichnography of a building. , mi;-* 

Ground-rent. n.f. .Rent paid for the privilege of bun 

on another man’s ground. * ^ 
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A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths deep, would 
bri»* in a pound-rent of five pounds. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ground-room, n.f A room on the level with the ground 
I bcfecched him hereafter to meditate in a ground-room ; for 
that other wife it would be impoffiblc for an artift of any other 
kind to live near him. , tt toiler, . 88. 

Gro'Undedev. adv. [frotn grounded.] Upon firm principles. 
He hath given the firft hint of fpeaking pounded/)>, and to 
the purpofe, upon this fubjecT. G las wide. 

Groundless, n.f. [from ground.] Void of reafon; without 

^ r ° U But when vain doubt and groundlefs fear 
Do that dear foolifh bofom tear. Prior. 

We have great reafon to look upon the high pretenfions 
which the Roman church makes to miracles as groundlefs, and 
to reject her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who diflinguifh themfelves by their zeal for the 
prefent eftabiifhment, fhould be careful to difeover fuch a re¬ 
verence for religion, as may fhew how groundlefs that reproach 
is which is caft upon them, of being averfe to our national 
worfhip. Freeholder , N J . 129, 

Gro'undlessly. adv. [ from groundlefs. ] Without reafon; 
without caufe; without juft reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit of vitriol, 
or juice of lemons; but have groundlefsly aferibed the effect to 
fome peculiar quality of thofe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Groundlessness, n.f. [from groundlefs.] Want of juft 
reafon. 

He durft not cite the words either of my book or fermons, 
left the reader fhould have difeovered the notorious falfhood 
and groundleffnefs of his calumny. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

Gro'undi.ing. n.f. [ from ground.] A fifh which keeps at 
the bottom of the water: hence one of the low vulgar. Hanm. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robuftcous perriwig- 
pated fellow tear a paffion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the 
ears of the groundlings. Sbakejpcare’s Hamlet. 

Gro'undly. adv. [from ground.] Upon principles; folidly; 
not fuperficially. 

A man, groundly learned already, may take mtich profit 
himfelf, in ufing by epitome to draw other mens works, for 
his own memory fake, into fhorter room. Ajcbam’s Schoolm. 

Gro'undsel. n. f. [ gpunb and j-ile, the bafis, Sax. perhaps 
from fella , Latin.] 'Die timber or raifed pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outfide about half an inch into the frame; and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the groundfel , are grooved fquare; but the 
rabbets on the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freelier fall off. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Gro'undsel. n.f [ fenecio , Latin.] 

It hath a flofculous flower, confiding of many florets, di¬ 
vided into feveral fegments fitting on the embryo, contained 
in -an empalcment confiding of one leaf, and divided into 
many parts, afterwards becoming of a conical figure: the em¬ 
bryo afterward becomes a feed, furnifhed with down; at 
which time the empalement is reflexed, to make way for the 
feeds to efcape. Miller. 

Gro'undwork. n.f [ ground and work. ] 

1. The ground; the firft ftratum ; the firft part of the whole ; 
that to which the reft is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain. 

Which, when the fkies are clear, is feen below. 

And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. The firft part of an undertaking; the fundamentals. 

T he main (kill and groundwork will be to temper them fuch 
lectures and explanations, upon every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience. Milton. 

3. Firft principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thereof is neverthelefs true and certain 
however they through ignorance difguife the fame, or through 

V3 'T ,t h * 1 • u £ Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The morals is the firft bufinefs of the poet, as bein* the 
groundwork of his inftruftion. Dryden 

rwT K ‘h { fT Ppe ’ Fre ? ch; Z ro PP°' ItaIIan -J A croud; a 
duller; a huddle; a number thronged together. 

In a pidlure, befides the principal figures which compofe it, 

of fi a Jure P Tf rJ °U tj thereare kfc groups or knots 

of figures d.fpofed at proper diftances, which are parts of the 

manner ^ ^ ° n the fame defi S n ia a more inferior 

I cannot deb, bet ,h. had here 1 
Zetus, in the famous group of figures which reprefents the 
° brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad bull. Addif. 

i ou fhould try your graving tools J 

Un this odious group of fools. c •/-. 

T°sr„^r w ' r ’ Frcnch - J T °<-■ A, 

tcJferm ft CU h 7 d ?T g and dif P^mg, or, ,s the pain- 
Prefervin* ftiIGh i * m r ult,tude of ^rent objects, 

L S ftl11 thc J u{hc<; a,lJ conformity of ftyle and colour- 

“ Prior. 
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Grouse, n.f. A kind of fowl; a hcathcock. 

Thc ’fquires in fcorn will fly the houfe ^ 

For better game, and look for groufe. Swift. 

Grout, n.f. [gpur, Saxon. In Scotland they call it pouts.] 

1. Coarfemcal; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, ’midft Danes and Saxons flout. 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din’d on grout: 

Which difh its priftine honour ftill retains. 

And when each prince is crown’d in fplendour reigns. King. 

2. That which purges off. 

Sweet honey fame condenfe, fome purge the grout ; 

Thc reft, in cells apart, the liquid rie^ar fhout. Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple. [Agriomelum, Latin ] 

To GROW. v. n. prefer, grew ; part. palf. grown. [ jpopan, 
Saxon ; groeyen, Dutch.] 

1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; to increafe by vege- 
tation - 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourilheth man; but 
it is thy word which preferveth them. Wifi. xvi. 26. 

He caufeth the grafs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
fervice of man. P/civ. 14- 

2. To be produced by vegetation. 

Ye (hall eat this year fuch things as pow of themfelves. 

2 Kings xix. 29; 

In this country groweth abundance of that wood, which 
fince is brought into Europe to die red colours. Abbot. 

A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firft is hard like a 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a mufhroom- 
colour, and full of light duft. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

But fay, where grows the tree ? from .hence how far r 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

In colder regions men compofe 
Poifon with art; but here it grows. Waller. 

Thofe tow’rs of oak o’er fertile plains might go. 

And vifit mountains where they once did grew. Waller , 

3. To flioot in any particular form. 

Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow; 

And as they firft are fafhion’d, always grow. Dryden’sjuv._ 

4. To increafe in flature. 

I long with all my heart to fee the prince; 

I hope he is much grown fince laft 1 faw him. Shake/. R. IU. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little cw-lamb, which 
he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with 
him and with his children. 2 Sa. xii. 3. 

Thine own things, and fuch as are grown up with thee, 
can’ft thou not know. 2 Efdr. iv. 10. 

5. To comb to manhood from infancy. 

Now the prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is of a 
fweet and excellent difpofition. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

The main thing to be confidered, in every adlion of a 
child, is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whi¬ 
ther it will lead him when he is gr:iun up. Lccke. 

We are brought into the world children, ignorant and im¬ 
potent ; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. 

6. To iffue, as plants from a foil, or as branches from the main 
trunk. 

They will feem not ftuck into him, but growing out of 
h* m - Dryden’s Mn. Dedication. 

7. To increafe in bulk ; to become greater, or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a flay: as for nails, 
they grow continually. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Then their numbers fwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham. 

Divifions grow upon us, by negle<£l of praftick duties : as 
every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquiries. ' Decay of Piety. 

o. 1 o improve; to make progrefs. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour JefusLhrift. 2 Pet. m. 18. 

As he grew forward in years he was trained up to learning, 
under one Pronapidcs, who taught the Pelalgick letter invented 

7 r LiHl j s * Pape’s Effay on Homer. 

9. I o advance to any ftate. 

Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is fafhion’d for the journey dull and heavy. Shakefpeare . 

They doubted vvhereunto this would pow. A£ls v. 24" 

The king, by this time, was grown to fuch an height of re¬ 
putation for cunning and policy, that every accident and event 
that went well was laid and imputed to his forefight. Bacon 

But when to ripen’d manhood he (hall grtnv. 

The greedy failor (hall the fcas forego. Dryden’s Viroil 

diedld 0r A'n 0th f harmony of pro fc, I have folongftul 
died and praft.fed, that they a re grown into a habit, and bc- 
come familiar to me. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

Tr COf ? e hy de £ rces 5 to reach any ftate gradually. 1 
vaft gVeW . t0 ] C<1 Upon numbcr > ra ‘her competent than 

and’the y,lf rtW advanta o es of place, cunning diverfions, 

their battles. 1 ftilful in th ' <* 

he trefpafles of people are grown up to heaven, and their 
fins are got beyond all reftraints of law and authority. Rogers, 
t- to come forward; to gather ground. 
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